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whole system. In pursuance of this purpose the author treats first of 
Spencer's view of the problem of philosophy, and then examines the various 
forms in which he presents his solution, as a doctrine of agnosticism, a law 
of the persistence of energy, and a theory of universal evolution. The final 
synthesis of these different aspects of Spencer's thought is discussed in a 
concluding chapter. Here the author maintains that Spencer failed to solve 
his problem, and dwells upon the many inconsistencies in his thought, lead- 
ing back to the ultimate contradiction between the law of persistence of 
force first as a metaphysical principle identical with the permanence of the 
Absolute, and second as a scientific law of causal determination. The 
causes for this failure to achieve a final synthesis are found to be not pri- 
marily logical, residing in the nature of the concepts to be related, but his- 
torico-fisychological, consisting of the various and conflicting tendencies at 
work in the mind of the philosopher due to his personality, early training, 
and intellectual experience. 

Henry W. Wright. 
Lake Forest College. 

Hauptprobleme der Religionsphilosofikie der Gegenwart. Von Rudolf 
Eucken. Dritte, verbesserte und erweiterte Aufiage. Berlin, Verlag 
von Reuther und Reichard, 1909. — pp. 172. 

This — the third — edition of Eucken' s Hauptprobleme is altered chiefly, 
as the preface states, in the way of a greater emphasis on the deficiencies 
of the historical forms of the church for meeting the religious needs of the 
present, and the necessity therefore for new forms of the religious life. The 
book, which is a collection of four lectures, is a remarkably penetrating 
analysis of religion — its foundation in human nature, the bearings of his- 
torical criticism upon it, the essential character of Christianity and its rela- 
tion to the modern situation. Eucken's philosophy of religion is an attempt 
to avoid the defects both of the older tendency to deduce religion from meta- 
physics, and the modern danger that it may be swamped in a psycholog- 
ical subjectivism. Underlying his whole philosophy is the constant 
recognition of the fundamentally unitary, spontaneous character of inner 
spiritual personality. The proof of religion is to be found in this imme- 
diate character of personal experience, which, in the life of reason, truth, 
goodness, we discover in point of fact rising above a mere collection of 
powers and experiences, or a mere individual existence over against other 
things, to an intimate participation in an universal realm. This larger life 
present in us is the source of religion, and the sufficient guarantee of its 
validity — an experience whose true understanding makes it alike impossi- 
ble to set off the human and divine in different spheres, or to dispense on 
the other hand altogether with a transcendent reality on which the interests 
of the spiritual life are grounded. Only relation to a universal world order 
can give to our inner demands a character other than that of mere un- 
grounded wishes and fancies, which in reality does away with religion 
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altogether. The basis of religion is thus personal, but it is not subjective. 
Such a conception meets the historical difficulty. It agrees that conditions 
will determine the form which the religious expression takes, but it is 
opposed to the modern attempt to reduce religion wholly to a complex of 
such external conditions. The inner and spontaneous genius by which the 
various discordant elements got from history are fused into a new ideal, is 
the one thing which the historical explaining away fails to reach. An 
admirable characterization of this inner spirit of Christianity is attempted 
in the third lecture. Perhaps the most acute and enlightening part of the 
book is the concluding survey of modern life and its ideals in their relation 
to religion. Eucken finds the typical modern spirit essentially in conflict 
with religion. It is subjective without any confidence in a universal order. 
In its opposition to the narrowness of the traditional religious interest it 
presses the demands of a many-sided culture, without however allowing 
the need of any fundamental reconstruction of its naturalistic basis, any 
break with the natural world of multitudinous separate interests. But in 
the resulting bankruptcy of religion — and this is the fatal defect in the 
modern tendency to set religion aside — there is an equal bankruptcy of 
the whole realm of values, which cannot maintain themselves on the soil 
of subjectivism and naturalism, — a result appearing clearly enough below 
the surface of most modern culture. The only hope lies in a return to 
religion, not indeed as a special department of experience, but as an under- 
lying attitude toward the whole of life, although the religion of the future 
must take up and transform, rather than ignore, the results of culture which 
modern times have achieved. 

A. K. Rogers. 
Butler College. 

The Problem of Human Life, as Viewed by the Great Thinkers from Plato 
to the Present Time. By Rudolf Eucken. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Williston S. Hough and W. R. Boyce Gibson. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1909. — pp. xxv, 582. 

Many signs of late have shown the increasing influence of Eucken's 
philosophy on English and American thought. In 1906 Professor Boyce 
Gibson published his Rudolf Eucken' s Philosophy of Life. During the 
year which has just ended three translations have appeared of as many 
works of the German thinker : The Life of the Spirit, translated by Pogson, 
reproduces the Einfuhrung in eine Philosophie des Geisteslebens ; the opus- 
cule, Christianity and the New Idealism, is a version by the Gibsons of the 
Ferien Cursus of 1906, Die Hauptprobleme der Religionsphilosophie der 
Gegenwart, the volume under review, forms an English rendering of the 
well-known Lebensanschauungen dergrossen Denker. The growing interest 
which is thus indicated may be ascribed to various causes. In part, no 
doubt, it is due to the heightened prestige and influence of Professor Eucken 
in continental lands. Part may be explained by his personality, in par- 



